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THE POLITICS OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Jacosy: On this RounD TABLE we have several times dis- 
cussed the economics of labor policy, but I think that we are all 
beginning to realize that there are important political problems in 
the labor movement. I propose, therefore, that we lay emphasis 
on those problems today. 

In recent weeks the American public has witnessed labor difficul- 
ties in three industries vital to the war effort—the coal industry, 
steel, and the railroads. The question arises whether these difficul- 
ties are the result of a deliberate political pressure program on the 
part of organized labor. 

Wolman, you are a distinguished student of the labor movement. 
What is this thing, this force, that we call ‘organized labor’’? 


Mr. Wotan: It seems to me that nothing is more important 
than the recognition by the public of the magnitude of this organ- 
ized-labor movement. It is not the small minority movement of 
twenty years ago. It is now a far-flung movement, aggregating 
twelve million people, and scattered over all industries and occupa- 
tions in the country. 


Mr. Watsu: These difficulties that you have referred to in the 
labor movement and in the nation, I think, are explicable in terms 
of the short-run political tactics of the labor movement. 


Mr. Jacosy: One of those tactics, I should think, might be to 
reinforce—or perhaps to revise or even to destroy—the so-called 
anti-inflation or stabilization program of the Administration. 
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Mr. Watsu: That is a crucial matter, and I think that you are 
right. The purpose of this labor tactic, in my opinion, is to rein- 
force, to supplement, and to strengthen the stabilization program. 

What do you think? 


Mr. Woman: I wholly disagree with you, Walsh, on that. 
I think that the effect, whatever the purpose, of the present tactics 
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of organized labor has been to destroy the anti-inflation and 
stabilization movement. 


Mr. Jacosy: I do not like to think that labor leadership wants 
to destroy it. I think that they want to revise it in order to in- 
crease wage rates to meet the increase in cost of living that has 
occurred since the agreement in the Little Steel case some months 
ago. But I think that the result of labor tactics will be in effect to 
destroy price stabilization. 


Mr. Watsu: Let us get this stabilization program clear in our 
minds. The labor movement, I believe, is devoted to the effective 
prosecution of the war and, as part of that, is devoted to the 
stabilization program as enunciated two years ago by the President 
of the United States. 

Specifically, that took the form in the fall of 1942 of a congres- 
sional law and of an Executive Order of the President setting up a 
program which related cost of living as of September 15, 1942, to 


t The Little Steel formula, which has been used by the National War Labor 
Board and which was reaffirmed by President Roosevelt, applies to groups, not 
to individuals. An increase may be granted to a group of workers to bring their 
average straight-time rates up to 15 per cent over the level prevailing on January 
1, 1941. But this does not mean that each employee in the group will get a 15 per 
cent raise. If a union is involved, the question of how the lump increase shall be 
distributed within the group is determined by collective bargaining with the em- 
ployer. Usually, under this system, each individual receives a flat increase of a 
certain part of the amount, and the rest is used to raise the level of the lower-paid 
workers. Where there is no union involved and no collective bargaining, the 
allocation is determined by the employer, and his plan is subject to the approval 
of the War Labor Board. 

The Little Steel formula was first applied in June, 1942. The WLB had esti- 
mated that for the period from January 1, 1941, to May, 1942, the cost of living 
had increased about 15 per cent. Therefore, it said that if any group of workers 
had averaged less than a 15 per cent increase in hourly wage rates during that 
period, their “established peacetime standards” had been broken and they 
were entitled to a raise. In November, 1942, the Board reannounced that if a 
group of employees had received increases amounting to 15 per cent of their 
average straight-time rates over the January 1, 1941, level, the Board would “not 
grant further increases as a correction for maladjustments.” 
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wage rates of that same date. The commitment was made that the 
government of the United States would maintain that relationship 
during the balance of the war.? 


Mr. Wotman: I challenge that view of the interpretation of the 
stabilization program of this government or of the law and Executive 
Order of October, 1942. I think that the application of that law and 
the interpretation of that law and Executive Order, in terms of 
wage rates, were read into it by trade-union pressure through the 
political pressure of the organized-labor movement. 

What the government had in mind when it adopted the stabiliza- 
tion program was to see to it that there was no great discrepancy 
between the advance of wages and the advance of those items of 
prices that enter into the cost of living. Certainly, in so far as there 
has been such a discrepancy, labor, by and large, may be said to 
have profited greatly from that relationship. 


Mr. WALSH: The relationship had to be between sets of prices 
and, in this instance, was interpreted to be between the cost-of- 
living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the one hand, and 
wage rates, on the other. That had to be a relationship between 
prices. It was that relationship which the government committed 
itself to support and which it did not. This action of the labor 
movement now, after months of attempting to persuade the govern- 
ment agencies and Congress to support its own program of stabiliza- 
tion, this tactic now is on another flank—to attempt to oblige the 
nation to support that program. 


Mr. JAacosy: Whatever commitments this government may 


2 The stabilization act of October 2, 1942, allowed the President to create the 
Office of Economic Stabilization and provided for the stabilization of wages and 
farm prices, by checking the pressure of wages and food costs on supply and by 
checking their effects on demand and excessive spending. The day after, the 
President named the director of economic stabilization, who was ordered to for- 
mulate a comprehensive national economic policy to prevent avoidable increases 
in the cost of living, to reduce unnecessary migration of laborers from one indus- 
try to another, and to facilitate the prosecution of the war. 
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have made, we have one overriding commitment, it seems to me, 
and that is to win the war. One of the most important measures 
that is needful to win the war is to try to maintain stability in the 
price structure of this country. The common welfare of the country 
will be served by keeping prices down, and I think, whatever the 
economics of the situation are, that it will be good politics on the 
part of labor to fortify the Administration’s effort in that direction. 


Mr. Wotman: I agree with you, Jacoby. I think that it ought 
to be pointed out also, with all the emphasis one can make on that 
statement, that the great achievement of this war has been to keep 
prices and the cost of living down as far as they have been kept 
down. The great danger in present trade-union political policy is 
that the lid will be taken off and that prices then will begin to rise, 
together with wages. 


Mr. WALSH: But, look here, gentlemen. We have had a fight, 
so to speak, on subsidies; we have had a fight on roll-backs; we have 
had a fight on support of the OPA; we have had a fight with the 
various agencies administering these parts of the stabilization law. 
Still, for.eighteen months, we have had a rise in the cost of living. 
Until now it has been 5 or 6 per cent, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, above what it was in the fall of 1942. What are 
you going to do about a thing like that? 


Mr. Wotman: Yes, but if you refer to the recent report of the 
Secretary of Labor, who obviously gives an unbiased picture of the 
situation, she shows that in 1942 the cost-of-living index rose 3 
per cent. That is not a rise that ought to concern the organized- 
labor movement or anybody else in the United States. It is a 
source, in fact, of congratulation and not of criticism. 


Mr. Watsu: Ah, but why shouldn’t we be concerned about any 
violation of that commitment? In addition to what you mention, 
there are the hidden price rises that every housewife listening to me, 
I am sure, knows about—deterioration of quality in clothes, and so 
on—that amount to another Io, perhaps 15, per cent. 
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Mr. Jacosy: We are talking about the politics of labor, and I 
think that the thing that we must continually bear in mind is that 
if it is important to keep prices down, every economic group in the 
community must be willing to make some sacrifice to that end. 
I wonder whether the sincerity and the willingness of organized 
labor to contribute to that end are not open to question when it 
deliberately resorts to strikes and threats of strikes that tend to 
bring about wage increases followed by price increases. 


Mr. Wotman: I think that that is the root of the difficulty. The 
difficulty that organized labor is in is not an economic difficulty. 
It illustrates the conflict between labor’s economic and political 
policies. If labor were concerned only about its economic policies, 
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it could well afford to let matters stand where they are. But, be- 
cause it regards itself as a political pressure group and is itself ex- 
‘posed to political pressures, it is making this political, and not 
economic, decision with respect to prices. 


Mr. WaAtsH: But what, concretely, would you have the labor 
movement do when it is interested in the stabilization program and 
that stabilization program is progressively breaking down? Then 
wouldn’t you attempt to exert political pressure, persuasion, and 
appeal, using all the resources available, to get the Congress to 
function on this and to get the administrative agencies to function? 


Mr. Wotan: But the real question is whether there is a real 
grievance or not. If there is no real grievance, there is no point in 
exerting political pressure for its own sake. 


Mr. Watsu: There would not be these labor disturbances if 
there were not a real grievance. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us look at the facts of the matter. I think that 
you will agree that there is, among no large group, in this country 
any suffering. The fact is that the money incomes of all groups have 
increased a great deal. It is particularly true that the twelve mil- . 
lion people who are in the unions of the country have, on the whole, a 
higher average income than have the thirty-odd-million workers 
who are outside the unions. Therefore, if you are trying to redress 
suffering, you certainly should not begin with the unions.3 


3 The Department of Commerce estimates for the disposition of income for 


1940 and 1943 follow (in billions): 
1940 1943 


Total income payments to individuals......... $76.5 $142 
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Mr. WatsH: I am not trying to redress suffering. I do not 
think we are talking about that. We are talking about a policy of the 
United States government, namely, stabilization—stabilization of 
particular prices as they relate to one another. That policy has not 
been supported by the government that enunciated it, and it is the 
effort of the labor movement not to deal with sacrifices, as you are 
talking about them, but to deal with that policy, which is in the 
interest, I would like to mention, of all Americans and not simply 
of the American labor movement. 


Mr. Jacosy: I challenge that statement categorically. 


Mr. Worman: So do I. I disagree entirely that this present 
position and present policy of organized labor is in the interest of 
the whole of the United States and all the American people. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us be specific. Mr. Lewis asked for wages for 
his coal-miners, and, after dickering, they got $1.75 more per day. 
Already coal prices have risen for every one of us fifty-odd-million 
consumers of coal. 


Mr. WaAtsH: You know, Jacoby, that one of the reasons why the 
United Mine Workers took the steps that they took was the fact 
that the cost of living in their communities had gone up to a 
degree to which they felt that the government was giving them a 
run-around. 


Mr. WoiMANn: But, getting back to matters of fact, in the sur- 
veys that were made of coal communities after Lewis made this 
charge, there was no evidence to support that view—or very little 
evidence. 


Mr. WAtsH: Yet, you have already admitted that the cost of 
living has risen since that October, 1942, date. 

There are two alternatives. We can go back in cost of living by 
roll-backs to that date—and nobody believes there is any possibility 
of that—or we can adjust the wage rates and the other prices up to 
that previous relationship. 
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Mr. Wotman: I would not go back. I would stand pat where we 
are, because I think that the point we have arrived at has done 
justice to everybody in the country. 


Mr. Jacosy: I see that we are not going to get full agreement 
on the point of the effect of labor policy. 


Io 


Mr. WatsuH: It is interesting that presumably we all want 
stabilization and that it is altogether a question of whether this 
action of the labor movement is a political tactic designed to im- 
plement and enforce that stabilization. Am I not right? 


Mr. Woman: But you have to distinguish between design and 
consequence. 


Mr. JAcosy: Precisely. 

There is another issue of whether one of labor’s short-term 
political tactics is not one of defense—defense against what labor 
conceives to be a hostile Congress, a Congress that has not so far 
enacted food subsidies in order to enable food prices to be rolled 
back; that has passed a Smith-Connally Act, prohibiting labor 
contributions to political parties; and that threatens to do other 
things that they think are anti-labor. Do you agree that that is 
an element, Walsh? 


Mr. Watsu: Yes, I think that that is right. We are in a trough 
of reaction, and the labor movement has been attempting, through 
a tactic of defense, to defend its interest on all these fronts that are 
under attack—incidentally, not only from reactionary groups in 
Congress and the nation at large but from a kind of immorality 
that presides over so many of the administrative agencies of the 
country. 


Mr. Wotan: I do not know that I like to hear Congress called 
“anti-labor.” Let us take some of these measures which are 
attacked by organized labor and on which, when the attack is 
launched, organized labor explains its position to be defensive. 
For instance, there is the Smith-Connally Act. I think that the 
Smith-Connally Act was in the national interest and also in the 
interest of organized labor itself. I am not prepared to say that the 
passage of the Smith-Connally Act was an anti-labor act.‘ 


4The Antistrike (Smith-Connally Bill) Act was originally passed June 12, 
1943. It was vetoed by the President and passed over his veto on June 25. This 
act empowers the President to take over any plant or war facility which does not 
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Mr. WatsuH: But do you think that it is anti- or pro-labor that 
the Smith-Connally Act makes it illegal for workers’ organizations 
to contribute to political campaigns? 


Mr. Woman: That is only one provision of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 


Mr. WatsH: It is part of it. 


comply with the provisions of this act where any type of labor difficulties which, 
after investigation, are found to be impeding or delaying unduly the war effort. 
Plants, mines, or such that are so taken over can be returned to the owners as 
soon as is practicable after a period of sixty days of government operation. 

Certain other provisions are as follows: 

“Src. 6. (2) Whenever any plant, mine, or facility is in the possession of the 
United States, it shall be unlawful for any person (1) to coerce, instigate, induce, 
conspire with, or encourage any person, to interfere, by lockout, strike, slow- 
down, or other interruption, with the operation of such plant, mine, or facility, 
or (2) to aid any such lockout, strike, slowdown, or other interruption interfering 
with the operation of such plant, mine, or facility by giving direction or guidance 
in the conduct of such interruption, or by providing funds for the conduct or di- 
rection thereof or for the payment of strike, unemployment, or other benefits to 
those participating therein. No individual shall be deemed to have violated the 
provisions of this section by reason only of his having ceased work or having re- 
fused to continue to work or to accept employment. 

“(6) Any person who willfully violates any provision of this section shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $5,000, or to imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both..... 

“Src. 8. (a) In order that the President may be apprised of labor disputes 
which threaten seriously to interrupt war production, and in order that employes 
may have an opportunity to express themselves, free from restraint or coercion, 
as to whether they will permit such interruptions in wartime— 

“(1) The representative of the employes of such war contractor shall give to 
the Secretary of Labor, the National War Labor Board and the National Labor 
Relations Board, notice of any such labor dispute involving such contractor and 
employes, together with a statement of the issues giving rise thereto. 

“(2) For not less than thirty days after any notice under paragraph (1) is 
given, the contractor and his employes shall continue production under all the 
conditions which prevailed when such dispute arose, except as they may be modi- 
fied by mutual agreement or by decision of the National War Labor Board. 

“(3) On the thirtieth day after notice under paragraph (1) is given by the 
representative of the employes, unless such dispute has been settled, the National 
Labor Relations Board shall forthwith take a secret ballot of the employes in the 
plant, plants, mine, mines, facility, facilities, bargaining unit or bargaining units 
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Mr. Woman: It has its counterpart in measures that are in the 
British labor law, and we have always recognized the British labor 
law as being very liberal toward labor unions. 


Mr. WaALsH: On this matter I have not so recognized that the 
British law is liberal toward unions. This is the only device by 


as the case may be, with respect to which the dispute is applicable on the ques- 
tion whether they will permit any such interruption of war production. The 
National Labor Relations Board shall include on the ballot a concise statement 
of the major issues involved in the dispute and of the efforts being made and the 
facilities being utilized for the settlement of such dispute. The National Labor 
Relations Board shall by order forthwith certify the results of such balloting, 
and such results shall be open to public inspection. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board may provide for preparing such ballot and distributing it to the em- 
ployes at any time after such notice has been given. 

(6) Subsection (@) shall not apply with respect to any mine, plant, or facility 
of which possession has been taken by the United States. 

“(¢) Any person who is under a duty to perform any act required under sub- 
section (a) and who willfully fails or refuses to perform such act shall be liable 
for damages resulting from such failure or refusal to any person injured thereby 
and to the United States if so injured. The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine any proceedings instituted pur- 
suant to this subsection in the same manner and to the same extent as in the case 
of proceedings instituted under Section 24 (14) of the Judicial Code. 

“Sec, g. Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925 (U.S.C., 1940 
edition, title 2, sec. 251), is amended to read as follows: 

“ «Sec. 313. It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corporation organized 
by authority of any law of Congress, to make a contribution in connection with 
any election to any political officer or for any corporation whatever or any labor 
organization to make a contribution in connection with any election at which 
Presidential and Vice Presidential electors or a Senator or Representative in, or 
a delegate or resident Commissioner to Congress are to be voted for, or for any 
candidate, political committee, or other person to accept or receive any contribu- 
tion prohibited by this section. Every corporation or labor organization which 
makes any contribution in violation of this section shall be fined not more than 
$5,000; and every officer or director of any corporation, or officer of any labor 
organization, who consents to any contribution by the corporation or labor or- 
ganization, as the case may be, in violation of this section shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. For the purposes 
of this section “labor organization” shall have the same meaning as under the 
National Labor Relations Act.’ ” 
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which the resources of people of small incomes can be made political- 
ly significant and strong. 


Mr. Wotman; But the question (I do not want to go off on a side 
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issue) is whether the contributions of small-income groups should 
be made voluntarily or through force. After all, that is the issue of 
the provision of the Smith-Connally Act. 


Mr. JAcosy: That leads us naturally into another tactic that 
labor may be pursuing in the short term. There may be an effort to 
try to influence the election through solidifying labor opinion into 
one group or party. 

Recently the C.I.0. has formed a Political Action Committee. 
It seems to me that it has done so because it feels that labor’s 
position politically is being weakened and that it is necessary to 
try to build a solid front. 


Mr. WAtLsH: That is certainly right. We can all remind our- 
selves of the defections among the labor groups from the support, 
over a long period of time, of Mr. Roosevelt. That defection is most 
noticeable now among the railroad-union people, among the coal- 
miners, of course, and, to some extent, in the C.I.O. unions. There- 
fore, this C.I.O. Political Action Committee is nonpartisan and is 
not deliberately committed to any particular candidate. For the 
time being its goals are educational. 


Mr. JAcopy: The real issue, it seems to me, is whether the C.1.0. 
Political Action Committee can deliver a vote to any candidate. 
What do you think, Wolman? 


Mr. Wotman: I doubt very much that any of the branches of 
the organized-labor movement can deliver a vote. Of course, if you 
conceive of a movement of the size of twelve million people, it can 
exert tremendous political pressure—certainly greater political 
pressure than has yet been exerted from that source. 


Mr. JAcosy: There is another element in labor short-term 
political tactics. Perhaps it is endeavoring to exploit the present 
manpower crisis in order to strengthen and to solidify its post-war 
position against the return of millions of veterans, some of whom 
might not want to go into unions. 
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Mr. Worman: I think that that conclusion is altogether clear. 
Everything that the organized-labor movement has done by way of 
the employment of its political pressure since the beginning of the 
war in Europe, not to speak of the beginning of our entry into the 
war, has been to solidify its political power. 


Mr. WatLsH: By the way, gentlemen, I detect a kind of note of 
disapprobation concerning the labor movement’s effort to strengthen 
itself in your use of the word “exploit.” Any organization that has 
confidence in its purposes attempts to strengthen itself and en- 
large its membership now and for the future. So, the labor move- 
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ment. The crucial question is not whether they are attempting to 
increase their strength, but for what purpose they are attempting to 
increase their strength in the years to come. 


Mr. Jacosy: I fully agree with that statement of the problem. 
That brings us, I think, quite naturally to the second major issue 
that we should discuss—a consideration of labor’s long-run strategy 
into which these various short-term tactics that we have discussed 
fit. 

One question here that seems to me of utmost importance is 
whether labor, in the long run, will favor flexible wage rates— 
down, as well as up. 


Mr. Woman: On this question we do not have to do any 
guessing. We have had a long record of the behavior of trade- 
unions in this country and in other countries, and it is perfectly 
clear from what they have done, what they do now, and what they 
say they propose to do, that they will pursue a policy of complete 
inflexibility not only with respect to wages but with respect to all 
working conditions. 


Mr. Jacosy: May I put the question in a very specific way? 
Toolmakers’ wage rates have, roughly, doubled since 1939. Does 
organized labor intend to hold this wage rate after the war, even if 
several hundred thousand returning veterans want to come back 
and take toolmakers’ jobs at a somewhat lower rate? 


Mr. WatsH: Without any doubt they do. Through what we 
know of history, as Wolman has indicated, it would lead us to 
believe that they will attempt to keep their wage rates where they 
have, through great difficulty, got them. 

I do not hold with what evidently is your intimation that a 
resistance of the labor movement toward allowing wage rates to 
decline is in itself of great importance, as long as we manage, after 
the war, to develop those conditions that will lead to an expanding 
economy and full employment. 7 
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Mr. Wo.man: There, I think, you have stated the issue. 
Everybody is agreed, organized labor and unorganized labor, and 
all other elements of the community, that what we want after the 
war is a record of fuller employment than we had in the bad years of 
the 1930’s. But the real question is how we will get it. Do we get 
it by a trade-union policy of inflexibility in wages and work rules, 
or do we get it by a policy of flexibility? 

My view is perfectly clear on that. An inflexible policy produces 
these large, increasing, growing pools of unemployment, which to- 
gether add up to a great volume of mass unemployment. It is that 
that I would like to avoid. I think that it is in the interest of 
organized labor to avoid it. 


Mr. Watsu: The inflexibility becomes a serious matter only if 
you have failed in your fundamental purpose of achieving a full- 
employment economy. It is not, I think, in the main a causative 
factor. 

I would like to say that it seems to me that you are concerned 
about, so to speak, a screw loose in the machine, when actually 
what the basic trouble is that we confront as a possibility is a lack of 
effective demand in the post-war period that will be large enough 
to sustain the economy at full activity. 


Mr. Jacosy: How is effective demand created if not by giving 
people jobs so that they will have an income and money to spend? 
In short, we get effective demand by having full employment, and 
we get full employment by making it profitable for business to em- 
ploy the people who want jobs. 


Mr. Wotman: I think that the issue is another illustration and 
another example of the conflict in trade-unionism between its 
economic and political policies. It is inevitably the political policy 
of organized labor to retain inflexible economic policy; it is to their 
economic interests to retain and maintain flexible economic policies. 
I think that that is an irreconcilable conflict and one to which all 
trade-union leadership ought to address itself honestly and soberly. 
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Mr. Jacosy: We at least have their statement of objectives. 
I am reading now from the United Automobile Workers’ post-war 
plan. They say this: “That the members of the UAW will keep 
faith with their brothers in arms. They pledge that they will 
guarantee to every member of the armed forces a job by a peace- 
time economy of full employment and full consumption.” Do they 
really know the implications of that promise? 


Mr. Worman: I think that that is a fine illustration of a political 
purpose and of a political promise. One of the greatest weaknesses 
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of organized labor is making political promises of that kind, on 
highly important matters, where they know they cannot deliver. 


Mr. WALsH: Of course it is if they know that they cannot de- 
liver, but I do not accept your evident defeatist position in regard 
to our capacity to deliver that goal of full employment. 

‘I think that a flexible wage-rate policy is not one of the ele- 
ments that go to cause an economy to function at high or low em- 
ployment, as you seem to suggest; there are all sorts of conditions 
that affect it—the investment opportunities of a nation, the rate 
of increase of the population, the existence of unexploited national 
resources, foreign relations, a tendency on the part of people to save 
or to spend—all of those things enter in. 


Mr. Worman: I do not think that we differ by being defeatist 
or sanguine as to the future. I think that I am as sanguine as to the 
future for full employment in this country as you are, but we do 
differ as to the means of obtaining full employment. 


Mr. Jacospy: I would go further with you, Walsh, and agree 
that we must have flexibility of industrial prices and agricultural 
prices as well as of labor. 


Mr. Wotman: I would agree to that. 


Mr. Watsu: I would caution you that we have not got any 
of those fine things to which you are referring. Therefore, I would 
suggest that you examine the possibilities within the framework as it 
exists rather than some Utopia that you are attempting to get out of 
economic theory. 

Mr. Wotrman: Let us look at that framework for a moment. 
The fear that runs through my mind, as I hear your statement of 
the case, Walsh, is that you have in mind a structure of society 
which unquestionably could grant full employment, but it looks too 
totalitarian to suit my purpose and to suit my view. 


Mr. Watsu: I do not know what you mean by “totalitarian.” 
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Mr. Jacosy: Let us get back to the politics of labor. We have 
had a discursion here on economics. 

One important political long-run issue, it seems to me, is whether 
labor has an international economic policy for the United States. 
Reading again from the United Automobile Workers’ post-war plan, 
I see that they favor the elimination of trade barriers between 
nations. How, I wonder, do they hope to implement that policy? 


Mr. WatsH: That is interesting, I think. Both the C.L.O. and 
the A.F. of L. have appeared before the appropriate committees in 
support of the continuance of the trade agreements—that is, in 
looking to the reduction of trade barriers in the post-war world. 
I think that they are going to be in favor of monetary stabilization 
and investment controls and of those devices that think of wide 
international prosperity and economic activity. But they are of the 
opinion that the only way and likelihood by which those political 
goals can be realized is through the existence in the United States of 
a realized program of full employment. If we have a failure on the 
domestic side, we shall all be running for cover between trade 
barriers and all the hurricane cellars that we can construct. 


Mr. Worman: But what about a political international policy 
which in its domestic phases tends to reduce the total volume of 
employment? What about that conflict? 


Mr. JAcosy: If you do favor the elimination of trade barriers, 
it means that you must depend for international trade upon the 
exchange of goods—the free exchange of goods at a level of costs that 
will permit exchanges to occur. That, I think, implies flexible wage 
rates. 


Mr. WatsuH: And an exchange of goods will be dependent upon 
the possession by the American people of a prosperity so great that 
they will be able to buy goods of other nations and thus enforce, or 
implement, this large political program. 


Mr. Wotman: Before we leave this question of labor’s long- 
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who aim for their own immediate independent ends and who dis- 
regard the common interest of the community. 


Mr. Watsu: I think that the labor movement and other such 
organizations are in some degree pressure groups now (by “pressure 
group” I would mean a group working in its own partisan interest 
on government), but I think that the tendency for the labor move- 
ment as it enunciates such big political goals as full employment 
is that it shall become a political movement activated by a desire 
to advance the national interest as well as the interest of its mem- 
bers. 


Mr. Jacosy: I am afraid that I must part company with you, 
Walsh. It seems to me that there is grave danger to our society in 
permitting the construction of powerful, gigantic groups, repre- 
senting any interest. 


Mr. Worman: [ agree with that. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would fear one big labor union as much as I 
would fear one big union of manufacturers in the country to bargain 
on wage rates. . ; 


Mr. Wo.man: I agree with that position because the whole 
history of these bloc movements has been that they come in time 
to pursue (and very early) an independent interest which is against 
the common interest. That was true in Europe, true in England, 
and bids fair to be true in this country. 


Mr. Jacosy: Gentlemen, we have had diversive views on both 
the short-run tactics and the long-run strategy of labor. I think 
that we might happily summarize what we have to contribute to 
this whole topic of ‘““The Politics of Labor’’ by stating briefly what 
contribution we each think labor can make to a high level of em- 
ployment after the war. Walsh, would you undertake that job? 


Mr. WALSH: The labor movement seems to me to be rather 
nicely designed to advance this transcendent political goal after the 
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war. Full employment is an economic goal, of course, but it is a 
political goal, too, because it cannot be achieved except by the use 
of political means and governmental techniques and the like. 

Those techniques, I believe, are pretty well known—fiscal policy, 
incentives to private enterprise, and so on, which will supplement 
private activity and achieve this over-all goal. 

The labor movement can contribute to that, because an edu- 
cational campaign to arouse conviction among people that this is a 
realizable goal and political will sufficient to achieve it are neces- 
sary. The labor movement has the apparatus by which to do that 
—conduct an educational campaign and exert political will. 


Mr. Worman: [agree with you that the labor movement has the 
greatest opportunity of its career now to make a contribution to 
full employment, but I disagree as to the methods by which that 
can be achieved. 

I think that if the labor movement wants to contribute to full 
employment, it will have to become a much more flexible institution 
than it has hitherto been. It will have to be ready to adjust itself 
to new and rapidly changing conditions of the kind that we are 
likely to encounter in the post-war world. It will have to reduce the 
amount of litigation over trivial issues that arise in the shop all the 
time, and it will have to permit management to manage and to 
conduct its affairs so as to bring about greater employment. 

Above all, it will have to drop its philosophy or policy of class 
conflicts and enter into more cooperative relations with the people 
with whom it does business. 


Mr. JAcosy: I go along with you, Wolman, but I think that 
I would like to be even more specific. Organized labor, in my view, 
can make its greatest contribution both to the wartime production 
and to the post-war employment at high levels by doing two 
things. In the first place, it should aid the Administration in 
holding down prices by refusing to strike for higher wage rates; and, 
secondly, it should announce now its willingness to accept a flexible 
wage policy, downward as well as upward, when the war ends. 
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Now is the time, it seems to me, for labor to demonstrate its 
understanding of the policies that will contribute to post-war 
prosperity, because there will be no post-war prosperity if public 
savings evaporate in a runaway inflation or if rigid wage policies 
at the war’s end make it hard for industry to absorb returning 
veterans and to readjust itself to peace. The next six months, 
therefore, will probably present organized labor the greatest 
opportunity for statesmanship in its history. 
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What Do You Think? 


. In your opinion is the government committed to maintain the 
relationship of wage rates to the cost of living as of September r5, 
1942? Is labor justified in using political pressure to force the 
government to make good on this? Or is the effect of labor’s po- 
litical activity and strike threats tending to destroy price stabili- 
zation? 


. What are the facts on the rise in the cost of living? How much in- 
flation do we have? Have “roll-backs” of prices succeeded in 
halting the rising cost of living? Should prices be rolled back to 
lower levels? 


. Is the policy of wage stabilization and control succeeding? Should 
the ‘‘Little Steel”? formula be continued? What are the merits of 
union demands for higher wages to meet the rising cost of living? 


. If food prices are allowed to rise, can wage rates be kept at their 
present levels? If the Little Steel formula is abandoned, what 
ought to be substituted? Would you favor tying wage levels to 
the cost of living, so that an increase of 1 per cent in the cost of 
living would automatically mean a 1 per cent wage increase? 


. Do you think that the seizure of the railroads by the government 
is an important political action? Is it an adequate government 
policy? 


. Is labor becoming more politically conscious? Since the govern- 
ment now exercises the wage-setting power, are there any real 
limits to wage determination other than political power? How 
powerful is labor as a political pressure group? 


. What are the potentialities of labor as a force in political parties 
and election politics? What is the traditional political role of 
American trade-unions? Is there a trend toward the formation of 
labor’s own political party? Does American labor have political 
aims? What are they? Should American labor participate in 
politics in somewhat the same fashion that British labor does? 


. Do you think that the Smith-Connally Antistrike Act forms the 
basis of an adequate labor policy during the war? Do you favor 
further congressional action? Discuss. 
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